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This article, which is the first of a series of four, deals with the 
following topics: 

1. General principles which guide the instruction in art. 

II. Specific aims in teaching drawing in the Elementary School. 

III. Explanatory statement for drawing in the Elementary 
School. 

IV. Lists of materials used. 

V. Interests in drawing as expressed by the children of each 
grade. 

I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES WHICH GUIDE THE INSTRUCTION IN ART 

The courses in art throughout the Elementary school have as a 
basis the following general aims or guiding principles: 

i . That drawing shall furnish the children with a concrete sort 
of experience with things, which is supplementary to that 
which language gives, and which therefore offers another 
method of analyzing and dealing with subjects, so as to show 
them in a new light. 

2. That, in connection with constructive work, the children 
shall find in drawing a means of experimentation and expres- 
sion which enables them to work out constructive problems 
in a more comprehensive way and on a higher intellectual 
plane than would otherwise be possible. 

3. That through drawing and design children shall gain an ap- 
preciation of what is in good taste in their surroundings, as 
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well as in their personal appearance — an appreciation which 
will guide their artistic judgment in everyday matters. 
4. That through familiarity with the best works of art and 
through experience in actually expressing and creating in 
terms of art, as the artist does, children shall come to possess 
a fine appreciation of and love for what is genuinely beautiful 
in nature and in art. 
The art work in the Elementary School begins in the Kinder- 
garten and is given as one of the required subjects in the curriculum 
throughout the seven grades. The time devoted to drawing 
averages three half-hour periods a week for the year. 

Beginning with Grade V the same scheme has been adopted 
for the art work as that which is used with other subjects, i.e., 
drawing is emphasized for one semester and is either dropped 
entirely or a very small amount of time is given to it in the following 
semester. From two to three hours a week are given to the grades 
where it is being emphasized, and at most, one or two half-hour 
periods are given in the grades during the time when it is not 
stressed. (This plan has not been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time for any statement to be made regarding its success 
or failure.) 

The elementary work in drawing is planned to give certain 
attainments in skill and develop certain lines of appreciation as a 
basis for the more highly specialized work of the high school. 
These are as follows: 

1 . Ability to draw well a range of typical objects and geometrical 
forms. 

2. Good methods of individual investigation and collection of 
material. 

3. Ability to arrange material so as to illustrate given subjects. 

4. Appreciation of design in decoration and composition. 

On this basis the High School can deal more with intensive 
study along industrial and historical and artistic lines. 

In both the Elementary and the High School emphasis is placed 
upon three phases of the artwork: the use of drawing as a means 
of illustration and description, the design, and the color work. 
These three are closely related throughout all courses. 
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II. SPECIFIC AIMS IN TEACHING DRAWING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

I. The ability to use drawing readily as a mode of expression, 
i. Continually increasing ability to represent readily, from 
memory and the object: 

a) any of the common animal and plant forms 

b) the human figure in any position 

c) the most common constructed objects, involving recti- 
linear and curvilinear solids 

d) landscapes including the various geographic types 
2. Development of good methods of work: 

a) training in collecting data for drawings 

b) training in resourcefulness — development of a spirit of 
independence on the part of the individual 

II. An appreciation of what is in good taste in the objects that 

make up one's environment as well as in one's personal 

appearance. 

i . Knowledge of what is good composition — practical applica- 
tion in grouping objects for illustrations and decorative 
drawings, and in problems of household art, woodwork, 
and construction work. Principles of good spacing applied 
to all work — especially as related to writing, printing, 
drawing, and the mounting of these. 

2. Appreciation of what is good design, structural as well as 
decorative, in common objects, as in furniture, ornaments, 
book covers, advertisements, etc. This involves a knowl- 
edge of the basic principles in design and color-harmony. 
III. A love and appreciation for the beautiful in nature and art. 

i. Development of the creative imagination and, through 
this experience of creating, an increasing sympathy and 
love for the masterpieces in art. This develops a new 
range of self-expression. 

2. The raising of one's aesthetic ideals to a high level, acquaint- 
ance with the best art that the race has produced. This 
enriches one's range of artistic experience and enables one 
to interpret what he sees in nature in terms of the best 
artistic expression. 
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III. EXPLANATORY STATEMENT FOR DRAWING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The aims, the subject-matter, and the methods for drawing 
in the Elementary School, as they are here stated, are built upon 
the assumption that every child can learn to draw as well as he 
can learn to write or spell. This implies that drawing should be 
taught by methods as definite as those employed in other subjects; 
that there should be minimum standards of attainment for each 
year, as in arithmetic or English, which every child must attain 
before he is capable of making a genuine advance; and that drawing 
must be regarded in the same pedagogical light as the other subjects 
of the curriculum. 

The course is so organized that from the first grade through 
the seventh there is a definite progression in each phase of the art 
work. As has been previously noted, the drawing comes under 
three divisions: the illustration, the design, and the color. In the 
Elementary School the illustrative work includes drawing for free 
expression and also the detailed memorizing of shapes of selected 
objects — in other words, the gathering of a graphic vocabulary. 
These two phases of the illustrative work deal with all forms which 
need to be drawn, namely constructed objects, plant forms, the 
human figure, landscape, and animals. The sources for this 
material are found for the most part in the other subject-matter 
of the grade. 

The accumulating of a graphic vocabulary is one of the most 
important phases of the work. Its importance is due to the fact 
that when the correct form of one object is well learned it becomes a 
basis for comparison with other forms. 

We find also that when children have definitely in their memory 
a few forms, these become centers of reference around which they 
organize new ideas of these and other objects, so that their first 
simple but well-mastered graphic vocabulary becomes indefinitely 
elaborated. 

Without these schemata, their new perceptions of form are likely 
to lack organization, and consequently to contribute nothing to 
their ability to draw. The crude symbol by which a first-grade 
child readily represents an object will be used with almost as much 
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readiness and satisfaction in the second and third grades, and until 
the fourth year seems to serve the children fairly well as a means 
of self-expression. In the fourth year this rapidly maturing per- 
ception has outgrown the power of representation, and they begin 
to realize the inadequacy of their drawing as a representation of 
the actual shape of the object. This usually results in a discourage- 
ment causing a seeming lack of interest in the drawing at this 
stage. The accumulating of a graphic vocabulary, beginning in 
the first grade, has proved to be an effective method of avoiding 
this period of discouragement by enabling the children's expression 
to keep pace with their perception. We begin in Grade I to teach 
the children to draw a few objects simply, but with a fair degree 
of correctness. These forms learned in the first grade are used in 
more complicated ways in each succeeding grade of the school. 
Every year the form is added to or drawn with increasing knowledge 
and with more sureness, and each year new objects are added to 
this vocabulary. The teaching of this vocabulary of form corre- 
sponds to the drill phase of English or mathematics. 

The problem here is to select for the vocabulary only those 
objects which are most frequently used in the other subjects and 
which are interpretative of the widest range of form. For example, 
the first-grade children study Indian life as a topic in history. 
They learn to draw a canoe. The canoe is needed in other grades 
of the school, and the canoe-shape is also used as a reference or 
center about which to build other boat-forms that are needed in 
later grades, as the viking boat or the Greek ship. 

The accumulating of a graphic vocabulary is emphasized in 
connection with the drawings for geography. The different 
geographical landscapes can be so simplified that we have only a 
few typical forms to be learned — three types of mountains, three 
types of trees, etc. These forms are drawn when they occur 
naturally in the geography work of the grade, but they are so 
definitely systematized that when the child reaches the seventh 
grade, he will know how to represent any kind of geographic 
landscape. 

In this same manner geometric concepts are worked out. 
Certain of these, as vertical, horizontal, diagonal, are learned in the 
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lower grades and are elaborated each year. The plant and animal 
drawing and the human figure are all organized upon this same 
plan. 

The design phase of the art underlies all of the work. It is 
so planned that there are well-understood standards which must 
be attained in each year. The appreciation of good spacing begins 
with Grade I, and the principles are applied to the mounting of all 
finished work in each grade. The simplest elements of good com- 
position are used in the first grade in the illustrative drawing, and 
these are added to in connection with this same work throughout 
all the grades. Frequently the design centers around the making 
of a book for some subject in the curriculum — as a history or geog- 
raphy book. This involves designing of the cover, the title-page, 
decorative units, initial letters, illustrations, the mounting of these, 
and the spacing of the writing upon the page. The simplicity 
or elaborateness of such a book depends upon the grade in which it 
is made. 

The free use of color is encouraged in all grades, but, as in the 
other work, there is a certain amount of drill planned to lead the 
children toward a definite standard of attainment. In the color- 
study there is systematic progression along the line of very 
elementary color-theory, and its relation to design. In the Kinder- 
garten and Grade I the children learn to recognize the six chief 
color-sensations, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. From 
this they are led to an appreciation of hue, value, and intensity, 
and are expected to apply simple laws of color-harmony, by the 
time they reach Grade VII. 

IV. LISTS OF MATERIALS USED 

Kindergarten 

1 box crayola 
Manila paper 

Water colors (Milton Bradley's red, orange, yellow, blue, burnt sienna) 

Clay and plasticene 

Blackboard and white chalk 

Scissors, paste, tinted construction papers 

Grades I-III 

2 pencils — soft (Dixon's special black), medium (Dixon's No. 2) 
2 boxes of crayons — soft (Scott, Foresman's No. 2) 

hard (Dixon's small size, No. 1723) 
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i soft eraser, H 

i block manila paper, o"Xi2" 

i block white drawing-paper, o"Xi2" 

i pair scissors 

i ruler (divided into fourths of inches) 

These materials each child owns. 

The following is a list of supplementary materials which are 

furnished by the teacher as they are needed : 

Paste 

Water colors and brush 

Sticks for block printing 

Tinted construction papers 

Tracing-paper 

Squared paper 

Clay and plasticene 

Chalk and blackboard 

Occasionally, in order to obtain certain experiences, water 
colors are used, but for regular work, color-effects are secured with 
crayons. The soft crayons are best for all pictorial drawing, the 
hard crayons for design. Fixative may be applied to drawings 
made with soft crayons, to keep them from rubbing. 

Grades IV and V 

2 pencils (Dixon's special black and Dixon's No. 2) 

1 box crayons (Dixon's small size, No. 1723) 

1 box water colors (Milton Bradley's red, blue, yellow, burnt sienna, and 

black) 
1 brush, No. 7 

1 block manila paper, io"Xi4" 
1 block white drawing-paper, io"X 14" 
1 soft eraser, H 
1 sponge 
1 pair scissors 
1 tube paste 

1 ruler — brass edge 
Squared paper 

Supplementary: colored construction papers; clay and plasticene; tracing- 
paper 

Grades VI-VII 

2 pencils (Dixon's special black and Dixon's No. 2) 
1 block white drawing-paper, io"X 14" 

1 block manila paper, io"X 14" 

1 package bogus paper, io"X 14" 

1 box crayons (Dixon's small size, No. 1723) 

1 box water colors (Milton Bradley's red, blue, yellow, black, vermilion, 

burnt sienna) 
1 kneaded eraser 
1 sponge 
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Charcoal (3 sticks) 

1 ruler — brass edge 

2 brushes, Nos. 1 and 7 
1 pair scissors 

1 tube paste 

Supplementary: India ink and pens; colored construction papers; clay 
and plasticene ; compasses; cross-sectioned paper; tracing-paper 

V. INTERESTS IN DRAWING AS EXPRESSED BY THE CHILDREN 
OF EACH GRADE 

The one great interest underlying all drawing from the first 
through the seventh grade is expressed in the desire to supplement 
what can be told by words with another interpretation of impres- 
sions — namely, the unique way afforded by drawing — that is, 
by expressing the idea in terms directly suggested by the object 
itself. The more specific and incidental interests are given with 
the work of each grade. 

Kindergarten 

1. In the kindergarten, the children are interested in drawing 
as a means of giving some visible expression to their experiences 
and observations by means of graphic symbols. They record their 
recent impressions and are absorbed in the successive activities 
involved in making the drawing. Their interest in the result is 
secondary. If the drawings serve to indicate or recall the experi- 
ences to them, they are satisfied. If the drawings are unintelligible 
to others, they will explain the meaning by words, rather than by 
trying to improve the drawing. 

2. An interest in repetition of forms or groups of forms 
for decorative effects is evident in the kindergarten, especially 
when the forms to be repeated are actual objects, such as beads for 
stringing, etc. 

Grade I 

1. The greatest interest in drawing displayed among first-grade 
children is the narrative or story-telling interest. There is an 
eagerness to tell the story through graphic symbols, the crudeness 
of which causes the children no dissatisfaction. The interest 
lies mainly in the expressing of the idea, not in the result obtained. 
Their drawings have more coherence than those of the kinder- 
garten children, and show more expressive details. 
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2. In this grade an interest in the appreciation of simple, orderly, 
and rhythmic arrangements of line and form as well as of actual 
objects becomes apparent. 

Grade II 

i. In the second grade the predominating interest is still narra- 
tive. There is more of a tendency here than in Grade I to question 
the likeness of symbols to the object represented in order to tell 
the story more adequately. 

2. The interest in representing more definitely particular objects 
and effects is increased during this year. For example, in making 
an illustration for some poem or story, the narrative interest is 
sometimes lost sight of by an absorbing interest in drawing one of 
the objects in the picture. The wall paper, or a window, or any 
other feature of the illustration will sometimes be worked upon 
to such an extent that it becomes the most prominent part of the 
picture, and the story to be told is incidental. 

3. There is an increased interest in good arrangement of line 
and form. 

Grade III 

1. The interest here is still largely narrative, but the children 
of their own accord devote much more attention to making the 
drawing conform to the actual appearance of the object. 

2. A more definite interest arises in representing the character- 
istic details of objects and different effects of appearance. For 
example, there is pleasure in showing the characteristics of different 
birds of the same family, as the crow, the eagle, the hawk, etc.; 
or geographical landscapes involving different types of mountains 
or trees. 

3. An interest in representing certain geometric relations 
appears in this grade, i.e., vertical, horizontal, and parallel. 

4. There is considerable originality shown in choosing orderly 
and rhythmic arrangements of lines and spaces, and in inventing 
decorative units. 

Grade IV 

In the fourth grade the interest in the correctness of representa- 
tion is such that the child is no longer satisfied with his crude 
symbols. In other words, satisfaction is no longer found merely 
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in the act of expression, however crude the symbols, but demands 
better results, even if to obtain these the rapidity of expression is 
checked. The interest now includes not only the expression of the 
idea, but the technical excellence of the result that is to be secured. 
It has been found, however, that in a fourth grade where the 
children have accumulated a graphic vocabulary during the previous 
years, and have thus entered the grade with the ability to represent 
a certain number of forms with a fair degree of likeness to the 
object, the interest in telling the story through drawing has not 
diminished. The interest in results does not check the narrative 
interest provided the child has confidence in his skill to represent 
satisfactorily the necessary forms. 

Two interests, which are mutually reinforcing and which con- 
tribute each to the other, develop along with the story-telling inter- 
est. The first is in securing more exact and detailed representation 
of objects and effect of appearance. The second is an interest in 
conventions, i.e., symbols used in a decorative way, such as would 
be worked out for materials which require a highly conventionalized 
design (as squared paper, weaving, etc.). 

The two interests are very necessary, one to the other. The 
training is one-sided if either is emphasized beyond the other. 

The specific ways in which these interests appear are as follows : 
(1) in more detailed study of characteristics; (2) in representing 
the appearance of objects in different positions; (3) in represent- 
ing proportions and spatial relations correctly; (4) in constructive 
and diagrammatic drawing of a simple sort; (5) in conventionaliza- 
tion of familiar forms; (6) in pleasing relations of lines and spaces; 
(7) in a new style of technique made possible partly through the 
use of water colors for the first time and partly from studying 
pictures to see how others have obtained effects. The interest in 
obtaining particular effects of foreshortening and appearance in 
different positions is increased during this year. This develops 
an interest in experimental drawing of objects and simple groups of 
objects in order to learn how to secure certain effects. 

Relative proportions and spatial relations are also centers 
of interest. The use of water color increases the pleasure in 
representation. 
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The interest in the decorative form as a single unit is extended 
to the translating of facts of form into decorative and symbolic 
conventions, where the influence of line and pattern is added to 
the expressiveness of the content. 

There is an increased interest in geometric forms as absolute 
standards of spatial relations (e.g., vertical, horizontal, etc.) and 
in patterns and plans as exact means of forecasting results in 
material, and of describing shapes and positions. 

Grade V 

In Grade V the dominating interests are the same as those found 
in the preceding year, except for the fact that they become wider 
and more inclusive as the general experience of the children is 
increased. 

The interest in the exact representation of objects, and in the 
decorative interpretations which almost always grow out of the 
power to draw the form well, expresses itself in the development 
of the ability to gather data, and to learn methods by which impres- 
sions and ideas may be well expressed. For example, (i) individual 
topics are worked up with more personal initiative, each child 
gathering the material which will enable him to make the best 
interpretation of the subject he is especially interested in. An 
interest in sketchbooks arises here which promotes the important 
use of drawing as a means of investigating and recording facts. 
(2) Class themes in connection with the various school subjects 
serve as centers of interest in collecting pictorial material. 

Grade VI 

In the sixth grade the increasing power of perception and 
appreciation awakens interest in aspects and methods which are 
somewhat new. There is a great willingness to work for a con- 
siderable length of time and with a sustained purpose in order to 
secure the exact result desired. Topics can be undertaken where 
much planning of intermediate steps and preparation of material 
are necessary. There is a desire to undertake something worth 
while, or definitely connected with social activities. A decided 
interest is shown in exercising constructive imagination or inventive 
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ability. There is interest in representing both the structure and 
beauty of form. 

In this grade there comes for the first time a very strong demand 
for more definite knowledge of how to represent rectilinear and 
curvilinear solids, or what is commonly termed perspective drawing 
of objects. While the interest in narrative drawing is as strong as 
in the lower grades, yet a great deal of attention is given to the 
exact drawing of each detail of composition. 

The interest in decorative forms leads to an attitude of criticism 
of the excellence of the designs of objects in the immediate environ- 
ment. This interest extends to objects in the house, and frequently 
the children report upon the good and bad points of the wall paper, 
rugs, book covers, and furniture found at home. 

Grade VII 

In the seventh grade the general nature of the interests continues 
practically the same as in the previous year. The willingness to 
work for a great length of time in order to obtain a truthful repre- 
sentation of facts for purposes of description or illustration is 
increased. There is a still greater interest in form-building for 
purposes of construction or invention. There is a much greater 
desire to give a decorative interpretation to all the drawings, 
and a keener appreciation of beauty of form and color is displayed. 
Here for the first time a genuine love is shown for curves and grace- 
ful lines which has been only vaguely evident previously. 

A considerable interest arises here in the theory, or the more 
formal side of the subject. The children are eager to work out a 
little of the theory of color and design in a simple way. 



